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So long as the recollections of 


—Glorious structures and immortal deeds 

Enlarge the thoughts and set the soul on fire, 
Sparta will remain consecrated ground 

—perpetuated in history and the roll of 

never-dying fame. The poet and the 

philosopher—the lover of hoar —— 

and the student just free from “ college 
Vou. xv. I ‘ 


rules ’’ — all delight in exploring the 
classic stores of GrEEcE: yet among 
them is there a spot more closely asso- 
ciated with the valour of her best sons, 
and the glory of her people— than 
Sparta. Illustrious for their courage 
and intrepidity, their love of honour and 
liberty, and their aversion to sloth and 
luxury, the Spartans were — 
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revered by neighbouring princes, for 
their valour in the field and moderation 
and temperance at home ;_ and such was 
their magnanimity that they learned to 
contemplate death without fear and re- 
gret. Leonidas and Thermopyle ! what 
a shoal of glory is shed around these two 
names; yet they relate but to a single 
episode in Grecian history, and they are 
but two of the bright lights of her past 
ages. In our times we trace but faint 
lineaments of all this fame ; yet the poet 
and the sentimental traveller love to lin- 
ger beside Sparta, to meditate on the 
spot which gave birth to her heroes, and 
perchance to invoke her in song :—: 


Sparta, Sparta, why in slambers 
Lethargic dost thou lic ? 
Awake ! and join thy numbers 
With Athens, old ally! 
Leonidas recalling, 
That chief of ancient song, 
Who saved ye once from falling, 
The terrible! the strong' 
Who made that bold diversion 
In old Thermopyle, 
And warring with the Persian 
To keep his country free ; 
With his three hundred waging, 
The battle, long he stood, 
And like a liun raging, 
Expired in seas of blood.* 


or to bewail her fallen glory in the words 
of England’s last great poet :— 
Clime of the unforgotten brave! 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom's home, or Glory’s grave ! 


Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee ? 


—Thus Byron sung. 

Sparta is now known by the name of 
Misitra. It has been severally known by 
the names of Lalogia, from Leleges, 
the first inhabitants of the country, or 
from Lalex, one of their kings; and 
(balia, from CEbalus, the sixth king 
from Eurotas. It was also called Heca- 
tompoliz, from the hundred cities which 
the whole province once contained. The 
city was situated on the Eurotas, about 
thirty miles from its mouth. The clas- 
sic reader will turn from the annexed 
Engraving to the following description 
of its subject, by Chateaubriand, with 
two-fold interest. The enthusiasm of 
the traveller is so amiable, and the 
colours in which he paints his delight on 
approaching this hallowed spot, are so 
vivid and attractive, that we hope to 
merit the reader’s approval of its selec- 
tion. 

“‘T determined,’’ says M. Chateau- 
briand, “ not to lie down, to employ the 
night in taking notes, to proceed the 
next day to the ruins of Sparta, and then 


* Translation of the Famous Greek War Song, 
by Riga — Lord Byron. 
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continue my journey without returning 
to Misitra. 

“ We proceeded for an hour along a 
road running direct south-west, when, 
at break of day, I perceived some ruins 
and a long wall of antique construction : 
my heart began to pulpitate. The ja- 
nissary turning towards me pointed with 
his whip to a whitish cottage on the 
right, and exclaimed, with a look of sa- 
tisfaction, ‘ Palzochori!’ I made to- 
wards the principal ruin, which I per- 
ceived upon an eminence. On turning 
this eminence by the north-west for the 
purpose of ascending it, I was suddenly 
struck with the sight of avast ruin of 
semicircular form, which I instantly re- 
cognised as an ancient theatre. I am not 
able to describe the confused feelings 
which overpowered me. The hill at the 
foot of which I stood, was consequently 
the hill of the citadel of Sparta, since 
the theatre was contiguous to the cita- 
del ; the ruin which I beheld‘upon that 
hill was of course the temple of Minerva 
Chalcicecos, since that temple was in 
the citadel, and the fragments. of the 
long. wall which I had passed lower 
down must have formed part of the 
quarter of the Cynosuri, since that 
quarter was to: the north of the city. 
Sparta was then before me, and its the- 
atre, to which my good fortune conduct- 
ed me on my first arrival, gave me im- 
mediately the positions of all the quar- 
ters and edifices. I alighted, and ran 
all the way up the hill of the citadel. 

«« Just as I reached the top, the sun 
was rising behind the hills of Mene- 
laion. What a magnificent spectacle ! 
but how melancholy! The _ solitary 
stream of the Eurotas running beneath 
the remains of the bridge Babyx ; ruins 
on every side, and not a creature to be 
seen among them. I stood motionless, 
in a kind of stupor, at the contempla- 
tion of this scene. A mixture of admi- 
ration and grief, checked the current of 
my thoughts, and fixed me to the spot: 

rofound silence reigned around me. 

etermined, at least, to make echo 
speak in a spot where human voice is 
no longer heard, J shouted with all my 
might: ‘ Leonidas! Leonidas!’ No 
ruin repeated this great name, and 
Sparta herself seemed to have forgotten 
her hero. 

“‘ The whole Site of Lacedzmon is un- 
cultivated : the sun parches it in silence, 
and is incessantly consuming the marble 
ot the tombs. When I beheld this de- 
sert, not a plant adorned the ruins, not 
a bird, not an insect, not a creature en- 
livened them, save millions of lizards, 
which crawled without noise up and 
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down the sides of the scorching walls. 
A dozen half-wild horses were feeding 
here and there upon the withered grass ; 
a shepherd was cultivating a few water- 
melons in a corner of the theatre; and 
at Magoula, which gives its dismal name 
to Lacedzemon; I observed a small grove 
of cypresses. But this Magoula, for- 
merly a considerable Turkish village, has 
also perished in this scene of desolation : 
its buildings are overthrown, and the in- 
dex of ruins is itself but a ruin.’’ 

Once again, classic reader, let us turn 
to the scene of our traveller’s enthusiasm. 
We read of its glories in the pages of 
eloyuent history and sublime song—a 
bright radius is shed around yon holy 
citadel—her brave sons stream forth like 


Long trails of light— 


all that is great and glorious is associated 
with this spot—yet our mind’s eye 
sweeps rapidly over the events of its his- 
tory, and Sparta dwindles to the forlorn 
Misitra— 

Whilst in the progress of the long decay 
Thrones sink to dust and nations pass away. 
Yet such is the end of high renown on 
earth, and so fragile and fleeting are 
the scenes of their enactment. It has 

been said with painful truth 


Ubi seges, Troja fuit. 


and with similar feelings must we view 
the present Misitra in connexion with 
the pride of ancient Sparta. 


THE MOON, 
AN ICELANDIC SONG, LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Daventer of lovétiness, 
Planet of peace, 
The pure beams of glory await thy command— 
The star of the evening, 
Is shining alone, 
And Night with its raven wings covers the sky. 
Daughter of loveliness, 
Planet of peace, 
Appear, and the darkness will vanish away ; 
Thus, the sweet face of beauty, 
In the brilliance of virtue, 
Dispels all the guilt and the gloom of the world. 
QuzxsiTor. 


HYMN O'ER THE DEAD. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Lay his sword on the sable pall, 
And watch when the night is dim; 
Oh, how many burning tears will fal} 
From the eyes that weep for him ! 
He shall greet our home no more, 
On his bright steed from the hill ; 
For the glorious light of bis noon is o'er, 
And his warrior-heart is i's" 


Lay him deep in the tomb for aye, 
While the sacred strain is sung, 
And, beneath the stars the flambeau's ray 
Over the abbey-walls is flung. 
Lay him deep in the sunless tomb ; 
How holy his sleep shall be ! 
And oft shall the purple violet bloom 
On the turf plac’d there by thee, 
R. AveusTine. 


She Anecdote Gallery. 


WONDERFUL INSTANCES OF BLIND- 
NEss.* 


(For the Mirror.) 


Dr. Bew, in the Transactions of the 
Manchester Society, relates the extra- 
ordinary instance of John Metcalf, a 
native of the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester, who became blind at so early 
an age as to be altogether unconscious 
of light, and its various effects. His 
employment (says he) in the younger 
period of his life, was that of a wagoner, 
and occasionally as a guide in intricate 
roads during the night, or when the 
common tracts were covered with snow, 
Afterwards he became a projector and 
surveyor of highways, in difficult and 
mountainous parts ; and in this capacity, 
with the assistance merely of a long 
staff, he traverses the roads, ascends 
precipices, explores valleys, and inves-~ 
tigates their several extents, forms, and 
situations, 80 as to answer his purpose 
in the best manner. His plans are de- 
signed, and his estimates formed with 
such ability and accuracy, that he has 
been employed in altering most of the 
roads over the Peak, in Derbyshire, 
particularly those in the vicinity of 
Buxton, and in constructing a new one 
between Wimslow and Congleton, so as 
to form a communication between the 
great London road, without being 
obliged to pass over the mountein. 
Professor Saunderson, at Cambridge, 
lost his eye sight, and even his eyes, at 
the age of twelve months, by the smull 
x. His sense of feeling was so acute 
hat he could perceive the least varia- 
tion in the state of the air; and it is 
said, that in a garden where observa. 
tions were made.on the sun, he took 
notice of every cloud that interrupted 
the observation, almost as justly as those 
who could see it. He could, in a set 
of Roman medals, distinguish the ge- 
nuine from the false, though they had 
been counterfeited with such exactness 
as to deceive a connoisseur who had ex- 
amined them with a keen eye. His ear 





* For an anecdote of Cardinal Albavi, see 
our Extracts from Allan Cunningham's Life of 


West, at page 108. 
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was also equally exact. He could rea- 
dily distinguish the fifth part of a note. 
By the quickness of this sense he 
could judge of-the size of a room, and 
of its distance from the four sides of it. 
He had an ingenious and peculiar mode 
of performing arithmetical calculations. 
He married the daughter of a clergy- 
man, near Cambridge, by whom he had 
a son and a daughter. He died April, 
1739, having injured his health by con- 
fining himself too closely to his studies. 
“A blind man (says his biographer) 
moving in the sphere of a mathemati- 
cian, seems a phenomenon difficult to 
be accounted for, and has excited the 
admiration of every age in which it has 
mall Tully mentions it as a 
thing scarcely credible in his own mas- 
ter in philosophy, Diodorus, that he 
exercised himself in it with more assi- 
duity after he became blind ; and, what 
he thought next to impossible to be 
done, that without sight, he taught 
geometry, describing his diagrams 80 
exactly to his scholars, that they could 
draw every line in its proper direction. 
St. Jerome relates a still more remark- 
able instance in Didymus, of Alexan- 
dria, who, blind from his infancy, was 
enabled to learn the sublimest parts of 
geometry. 

Dr. Blacklock, who lost his sight 
before he was six months old, not only 
made himself master of various lan- 
guages, Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French, but acquired the reputation of 
an excellent poet. 

Dr. Henry Moyes, who was blind 
from his infancy, acquired an extensive 
acquaintance with geometry. optics, 
algebra, astronomy, &c. Mechanical 
exercises were the favourite employ- 
ment of his infant years; and at an 
early age, he was able to construct 
little windmills, and even a loom. By 
the sound, and the different voices of 
the persons that were present, he could 
judge of the dimensions of the room in 
which they were assembled, and was 
seldom mistaken. 

In the Annual Register for 1762, 
there is an account of a French lady, 
blind from her infancy, who could read, 
write, and play at cards, &c. She lost 
her sight when only two years old, her 
mother having been ordered to lay some 
pigeon’s blood on her eyes to preserve 
them, in the small pox; whereas, so 
far from answering the end, it eat into 
them. In writing to her no ink was 
used, but the letters were pricked 
down on the paper, and by the delicacy 
of her touch, feeling each letter, she 
followed them successively, and read 
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every word with her finger ends. When 
playing at cards, she prepared the packs 
allotted to her, by pricking them in se- 
veral parts. She sorted the suits, and 
arranged the cards in their proper se- 

uence, with the precision and nearly 

e same facility, as they who had their 
sight. In writing, she made use of a 
pencil, as she could not know when the 
pen was dry ; her guide on the paper 
and of the breadth of her writing, &c. 
was a small, thin ruler. 

Aldrovandus speaks of a sculptor 
who became blind at twenty years of 
age, and yet ten years after made a per- 
fect marble statue of Cosmo II. de Me. 
dicis; and another of clay like Urban 
VIII. We are likewise informed of a 
most extraordinary blind guide, who, 
according to the report of good writers, 
used to conduct merchants through 
the sands and desarts of Arabia. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a gentleman, 
who, having been blind, and brought 
to sight at eighteen, was very near 
going distracted with joy. 

Democritus, according to Plutarch 
and Cicero, put out his own eyes, that 
he might be less disturbed in his mental 
contemplations, when thus freed from 
the distraction of the objects of sight. 


CATULLUS, CARMEN 85. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Opt etamo. Quare id faciam fortasse requiris. 
Nescio ; sed fieri sentio, et excrucior. 
TRANSLATION. 
With hatred and with love I burn, 
They fill my aching heart in turn. 
Yet, should you seek perchance to know 
The reason of my suff 'ring so, 
I must confess I cannot tell, 
But, that I suffer, know too well. 
T. C. 





Sine Arts. 


SELECT VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF EUROPE. 


By Lieutenant Colonel Batty, F.R.S. 


Works of embellishment are making 
wonderful strides to perfection. Print- 
collecting has indeed become a univer- 
sal passion, and every family has its 
folio in library, drawing-room, and bou- 
doir; the boék and play-room follow, 
and every apartment is becoming & 
little gallery of pictures. We rejoice at 
this improved taste for encouraging the 
Arts, inasmuch as it argues much for 
the enlarged enjoyments of the — 
and proves them to possess inclination 
as well as judgment to foster merit, and 
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thus to enlarge the = of social hap- 
piness. Upon the old axiom that Art—- 


Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros, 


all this refinement of taste must pro- 
duce a correspondent effect on the 
different relations of society. All 
coarse ideas of enjoyment will be in 
time left to the very dregs of the people, 
as the Fine Arts progress among us ; 
the elegances of life will multiply 
around us as a consequence of high 
civilization, and the epithet ‘< classic ’’ 
will be no longer confined to highly- 
wrought works of antiquity, or costly 
specimens of modern skill. The 
influence of art should be employed in 
embellishing life; in lending a charm 
to its convenience, and in increasing the 
superior enjoyments which intelligent 
beings should derive from a mutual in- 
tercourse of their ingenuity. Thus, 
fine painting is a sort of visible music, 
as much as music is “ the mosaic of the 
air.” When employed in proper objects 
it . bad passions, and produces 
an harmonious impression upon the 
spectator which is truly delightful. Can 
any thing be finer than the effect of one 
of Claude’s sunset pictures, for exam- 
ple? The deep, soit glow which it 
throws around the heart, and the sere- 
nity of mind, the peacefulness of soul in 
which it enwraps us—all which are 
among the best feelings of our nature. 

We have touched upon this subject 
again and again with a view of identily- 
ing public improvement with the po- 
pularity of art, and in the present 
case wé have been prompted to such re- 
flections by the appearance of the First 
Part of a series of Select Views of the 
principal cities of Europe—containing 
Oporto. The design is one of immense 
cost and outlay, but from the high cha- 
tacter of all concerned in its execution, 
the success will be proportionate. Co- 
lonel Batty is already too well known 
in the Arts of his time to be benefited 
by our eulogium. In the present work, 
all the Engravings will be from original 
paintings of the cities, and the fidelity 
of the artist, in his former productions, 
1s ample guarantee for the excellence of 
the future. 

The present Part contains five views 
of Oporto, from different points, and an 
exquisite Vignette of the mouth of the 
Douro, from a trelice of vines. The 

rst view is the city from Mount Ara- 

bida, the spectator looking up the ma- 
ono tiver, the banks of which are 
luxuriously clothed with foliage, inter- 
spersed with villas, with a road winding 
ng the right bank, and Villa Nova 


and its fortifications fading away in the 
distance. The foreground of the scene 
is a rich and wild picture of nature in all 
her unchecked luxuriance, to which 
aloes in blossom contribute a beautifully 
er effect. The whole is a de- 
ightful scene, and is admirably engrav- 
ed by W. R. Smith. 

to, from Villa Nova, forms the 
third view, and exhibits the ancient part 
of the city, with the cathedral on the 
crest of the hill; and gardens and ter- 
races cut in the steep, which form a 
pleasant relief to the architectural fea- 
tures. 

The Custom House Quay, with the 
Bridge of Boats forms a cheerful pic- 
ture of characteristic industry. The 
broad-eaved houses are very picturesque 
in effect with the wood-clothed height 
of the oppusite bank, surmounted by 
the Serra Convent, “‘ which occupies 
one of the finest situations in Europe.’’ 
This plate is beautifully executed by R. 
Wallis. 

The last view is from Fontainhas, and 
exhibits the “rapid but smooth current’’ 
of the Douro, crossed by the bridge of 
boats, and studded with barks, like 
specks in the distance. The granite 
banks, and the mountains stretching 
away in the back-ground are exquisitely 
managed, and the lights of the river are 
thrown with equal skill. The latter 
effect is admirably assisted by the con- 
trasting shades of the granite rocks in 
the left foreground, among which agzin 
——- the characteristic luxuriance of 
the aloe in full blossom just on the 
mountain’s edge. This scene is by 
Jeavons, and has all the brilliancy and 
sparkling effect of his best productions. 

To each plate is prefixed an etched 
outline, wherein the different objects are 
numbered, corresponding with marginal 
references; ‘the etchings will thus 
serve as keys to the finished engrav- 
ings.’’ An arrow “ beneath the centre 
of each etching, indicates the point of 
the horizon which the spectator is sup- 

osed to be facing.”’ Our readers who 
~ visited the Colosseum, and provid- 
ed themselves with Mr. Britton’s out- 
line key or guide, will readily appreciate 
the utility of these etchings. 

A page of descriptive particulars, in 
English and French, accompanies each 
plate. In one of them the quantity of 
Port wine exported, is, according to 
other authority, erroneously stated ; and 
a communication on this subject will be 
found in the next page. 








PORT WINE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


At page 48, of the present volume, it 
is stated, (speaking of the exportation 
of wine from Portugal,) that “ 25,000 
pipes may be considered as the average 
quantity exported to England annually ; 
and “ the exportation to all other coun- 
tries does not exceed from 10,000 to 15,000 
pipes annually :”’ this information pur- 
sn to be taken from Colonel Batty’s 
tews of Oporto.* 

In the ten years, 1813—1822, the 
annual average quantity of wine export- 
ed from Oporto to Great Britain, was 
24,364 pipes, and to all other parts of 
the wea only 1,094 pipes per annum. 
Vide folio 98 of a pamphlet, by James 
Warre, Esq., published in 1823; the 
quantity exported since 1822 has not- 
materially altered. 

The largest vintage of the Alto Douro 
(the district to which British subjects 
were restricted for the purchase of 
wine denominated Port,) was in 1804, 
when it amounted to 76,655 pipes; in 
1810, it was only 36,250 pipes. In 
1798, 64,492 pipes were ee 


* The error does not rest with us, as we trans- 
cribed correctly.—Ep. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


LAST SUMMER. 
A SENTIMENTAL ELEGY. 
x“ he ig Benge proud Summer boast, before the 
birds have any cause to sing!” 
Love's Labour Lost. 


Last Summer, oh! where were you hid, 

With your zephyrs and sunbeams so bright ? 
Did some gnome, or some demon forbid 

Your glories to gladden our sight ? 


Had you fall’n in some magical sleep? 
Did some Will-of-the-wisp make his game of 





you? 
Did you take at Van Dieman’s a peep? 
Or what else the devil became of you? 


Were you bilious ? or hypp‘d? or iu love ? 
Did you douder some false Hamadryad ?* 

Did you take, in your steam-coach, a rove 
In search of the long-missing Pleiad? 


Did you hide from a bailiff, or dun? 
Were you writing a novel for Colburn ? 
Were your holiday duds left,—for fun,— 
With “‘ my uncle” in Houndsditch or Hol- 
born ? 


Were you fighting the Rassian, or Turk? 
Were you seeing the grave of Napoleon? 

Were you spelling some old Mempbic work 
Just dug from the tombs by Champollion ? 


Did Boreas bore you, or blight you! 
Did the Catholics work ou your fears? 
Did Winchelsea threaten to fight you? 
Were you drown'd in my Lord Eldon’s tears ? 


* Mythology does not mention male Hama- 
dryads ; but that is not my-thology, and there- 
fore I take the liberty of 
Ego Po 


dging for myself.— 
eta. 
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Did you stndy the Yankees, with Hall ? 
ware you erie in fin the ripen a : 
ere you seized with pes t t 
Or shut up, like a minor, in rtd oy 


Or perhaps, as to travel’s the fashion, 
And nobody now stays at home, 

English Summer, you've taken a passion 
To pass for a Winter in Rome. 


I thought I should find you in June, 
As of old, still reclining on roses, 
But Jack Frost, like an ill-natured loon, 
Took your place, and—the tips of your noses, 


In July, I call’d at your house, 
But your maid told me you were not within, 
And pour’d from your bedc! ber, souse, 
On my head, a full pail of St. Swithin. 


Io August, I sought yon again, 

At your farm, but I found all your fellows 
Making hay in a deluge of rain, 

Equipp’d with enormous umbrellas. 


Once more, I return’d, in September, : 
While the winds roar’d so hollow and loud, 

And ’twas whisper'd, I fuliy remember, 
That the Summer was under a cloud. 


In despair, I came back in October, 
But this auswer I only could get, 
That your Ladyship was not quite sober, 
You had taken so much “‘ heavy wet.” 


In your absence, the world has traduced you, 
And made with your character bold, 

Call’d you stupid and dull, and abused yea, 
As ungenial, unkiudly, and cold. 


Then return, or we all shall be undone, 
With your zephyrs and sunbeauns so bright; 
Spend Candiemas with us at London, 
And, once again, all will be right. 
For as Winter in town comes in Spring, 
(To the short days no power can stint her,) 
I see not, why time may not bring 
Last Summer to London next Winter. 
New Monthly Magasine. 


RED GAP INN. 


[Tue following is from “ Walks in Ire- 
land :”? No. 5, in the Monthly Magazine. 
We are indebted to this Periodical for 
many papers of considerable graphic in- 
terest, and not a few pleasantries and 
quips of point and humour. Of its class we 
esteem it the most attractive Magazine, 
and congratulate the Editor on the very 
successful turn which his labours have 
recently taken. The papers on Public 
Affairs are truly valuable—the lighter 
portions possess great tact, ingenuity, 
and novelty—and the condensed Re- 
views exhibit much carefulness and 
judgment—altogether the “ Monthly” 
is one of the best Magazines of its 
time.] 

I remember well how strongly my 
boyish feelings were excited at reading 
the narrative of Raymond’s escape from 
the murderous inn-keeper, in Lewis’s 
romance of “ The Monk.” His ver- 
sion of the story has nearly faded from 
my memory; but the circumstances 
upon which he founded it are said to 

t J vow sontes, what you would say A= 
well. 9 
T admit; mate Relas it is an cxpression whith 
“ versu dicere non est.” 
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have occurred in Ireland, and, wild and 
improbable as they are, you shall have 
them, verbatim, as they are related upon 
the spot ; and, moreover, I am not to 
blame if you think fit to believe them, 
inasmuch as I give up my authority. 
My informant’s name is Catherine 
Flynn. 

As you go from Kilcullen Bridge to 
Carlow, about three miles on your road 
there stands, and barely stands, a ruin- 
ed house. The situation has nothing 
particularly striking about it; the coun- 
try is open and thinly cultivated, and a 
faint outline of hills is visible in the dis- 
tance ; but you may guess that, some 
seventy or eighty years ago, when the 
system of travelling was so imperfect, 
even in England, that a journey from 
York to London was thought more of 
than a trip, now-a-days, from the Gol- 
den Cross, Charing Cross, to Tobolsk, 
or Ekaterinesklopfponski, or any other 
locale, with a sweet-sounding name, 
under the benign sway of the Emperor 
of All the Russias, that this sume man- 
sion looked bleak enough, on a winter’s 
evening, in wild, depopulated Ireland. 

The travellers in Ireland, in those 
times, were persons whom business 
would not suffer to stay at home. There 
were no Limerick coaches in the days I 
speak of; every one travelled on his 
own account, and, in consequence of the 
unsettled and¥impoverished state of the 
country, the transmission of money espe- 
cially was attended with considerable 
danger. The ruin to which my story 
clings, is now 


a solitary spot as Sorrow could desire : 
For nodding to the fall is each crumbling wall, 
And the roof is scathed with fire. 





It was then, however, a substantial- 
looking inn: the proprietor was & 
farmer, as well as an inn-keeper; and 
although no particular or satisfactory 
reason could Fe assigned for it, beyond 
vagye and uncertain rumours, he was 
by no means a favourite with his neigh- 
bours. He had little, indeed, of the 
Boniface about him; dark, sullen, and 
down-looking, he never appeared, even 
to a guest, unless when specially called 
for, much less to a thirsty brother farmer, 
or labourer, passing his heavy, old- 
fashioned door, to ask him to taste his 
home-brewed ale or usquebaugh; yet 
the man was well to pass in the world, 
and with the aid of three or four hulk- 
ing sons, and a beartbroken drudge of a 
wife, managed his farm and his inn, so 
as to pay his way at fair and market, 
and “hold his own,” as the saying is, 
in the country. For all that, there were 


those who did not stick to say that more 
travellers went to his inn at night than 
ever left it in the morning ; and one or 
two who remembered him in his early 
days, before he had learned to mask the 
evil traits of his character by sullenness 
and reserve, would not have taken the 
broad lands of the Geraldines of Lein- 
ster to = a night in the best bed- 
room in his house ;—no, no—they would 
rather take chance in the Bog of Allen, 
for that matter. . 

A severe storm, however, compelled a 
traveller to halt there one evening, al- 
though he had originally intended to get 
farther on his journey, before he put up 
for the night. Not that he had any sus- 
picion of the place ; on the contrary, he 
thought it rather a comfortable, quiet- 
looking concern; and, turning from the 
lowering, inhospitable sky, and wishing 
the pitiless driving sleet good night, he 
rode into the inn-yard, saying in his own 
mind, ‘*I may go farther, and fare 
worse.’’ Now I am of a very different 
opinion. 

It was late in the evening, and late in 
the year—no matter about dates, I am 
not particular. So the traveller (who, 
being a merciful man, was merciful to 
his beast), having seen his horse fed, 
and carefully laid up for the night, 
thought it high time to look after him- 
self, as to both his outward and inward 
man. Accordingly, throwing his sad- 
dle-bags over his arm, he walked into 
the inn-kitchen, in those days the most 
comfortable winter apartment in the 
house to thaw himself at the huge fire, 
and give the customary mandates con- 
cerning supper and bed—to say nothing 
of a bottle of good old wine, then to be 
found in every inn in Ireland. This 
feat accomplished, away he stalked to 
his own apartment —jackboots, silver- 

headed riding whip, du and all—fol- 
lowed close by a terrier dog, who had 
been lying at the kitchen fire when he 
came in, but who now kept sniffing and 
smelling at his heels every step of the 
way up stairs. 

When he had reached his room, and 
had disencumbered himself of his heavy 
riding gear, the dog at once leaped upon 
him with a cry of joy; and be immedi- 
ately recognised an old favourite, whom 
he had lost in Dublin a year or two be- 
fore ; wondering at the same time, how 
he had got so far into the country, and 
why he had not known him before. 
When the landlord entered the room 
with supper, the traveller claimed his 
dog, expressed his determination to 
bring him on with him to Cork, whither 
he was bound. The host made not the 
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slightest objection, merely observing that 
he bought him from a Dublin carrier, 
who, he supposed, had found him in the 
streets. That point settled, the travel- 
ler dismissed his landlord for the night, 
with directions to cause him to be called 
betimes in the morning’: the man smil- 
ed darkly, and withdrew. 

The traveller made himself as com- 
fortable as he could, with the aid of a 
good supper and a cheerful fire, not 
orgetting his lost-and-found companion, 
until, after some time, finding that the 
wine ran low, and that a certain dispo- 
sition to trace castles and abbeys in the 
glowing recesses of the burning turf, 
was creeping over him—that is to say, 
in plain English, catching himself nod- 
ding over the fire—he thought it best to 
transfer his somnolency to a well-con- 
tained bed that stood invitingly in a re- 
cess of the room. 

As he proceeded to undress, the an- 
xiety and agitation of his dog attracted 
his attention, and at last fairly aroused 
him, sleepy as he was, though he could 
in no way account for it. The animal 
ran backward and forward from him to 
the bed, and as he laid aside each arti- 
cle of clothing, fetched it to him again, 
with the most intelligent and beseech- 
ing gestures; and when, to satisfy the 
poor creature, as well as to discover if 
possible, what he wanted and meant, he 
resumed some portion of his dress, no- 
thing could equal his joy. Strange sus- 

icions began to flash across the travel- 
er’s mind; he ran over every circum- 
stance, even the minutest, which had 
occurred since he entered the inn; and 
now that his attention was excited, it did 
strike him that, after making every al- 
lowance for boorishness, and rusticity, 
and sullenness of temper, there was 
more of the gaoler than of the innkeeper 
in the bearing and deportment of Mis 
silent host: he remembered, too, how 
heavily the miserable-looking, haggard 
wife had sighed, while she looked at his 
own burley figure as he stood by the 
fire, as though she sorrowed over a vic- 
tim whom she could not save; and, 
lastly, and above all, he pondered on the 
ominous smile with which the innkeeper 
received hjs directions to be awakened 
early in the morning. 

Meanwhile the indefatigable dog was 
busied in pulling off the bed-clothes as 
well as his strength would permit; and 
when his master went to his assistance, 
what was his horror at seeing, beneath 
clean sheets and well-arranged blankets, 
a bed and mattrass literally dyed with 
dark-red stains of blood ! Though a man 
of peaceful habits, he knew as little of 
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fear us most people, and the exigency 
of the moment roused every energy of 
his mind: he deliberately locked the 
door, examined the walls to see if there 
was any private entrance, looked to the 
priming of his pistols, and then stood 
prepared to abide by whatever might 
come, and to sell his life as doutgentls 
could. 

The dog watched him intently until 
his preparations were completed; and 
then, having assured himself that his 
movements were observed by his master, 
he jumped once more on the fatal bed; 
then, aiter lying down for an instant, as 
if in imitation of the usual posture of a 
person composing himself to sleep, he 
suddenly changed his mind, as it were, 
sprang hastily to the floor, and stood, 
with eyes fixed and ears erect, in an at- 
titude of most intense attention, watch- 
ing the bed itself, and nothing else. The 
traveller, in the meantime, never stirred 
from the spot, though his eyes naturally 
followed those of the dog; and for a 
time. every thing was as still as the grave, 
and not a stir nor a breath broke the 
stillness of the room, or interrupted the 
silence of the mute pair. At last a 
slight, rustling sound was heard in the 
direction of the bed: the dog, with ears 
cocked and tail slightly moving, looked 
up at his master, as if to make sure that 
he was attentive, and in an instant the 
bed was seen descending swiftly and 
stealthily through the yawning floor, 
while a strong light flashed upward into 
the room. Not a second was to be lost. 
The traveller dashed open the window, 
aad leaped into the yard, followed by his 
faith{ul companion. Another moment, 
and, without giving himself any trouble 
on the score of a saddle, he was on the 
back of his horse, as fast a hunter as any 
in Leinster, and scouring away for life 
and death on the road to Kilcullen, fol- 
lowed by a train as pitiless as that which 
hurried from Kirk Alloway after poor 
Tam O’Shanter. 

You may be sure he spared neither 
whip, spur, nor horseflesh ; and, thanks | 
to Providence and a good steed, he 
reached Kilcullen in safety. The au- 
thorities secured the villanous host and 


_ his accomplice sons, and the infuriated 


peasantry gave the fatal inn and its 
bloody secrets to thé flames. 
—There is the story; and if it be 
true, I can only say that I wish I knew 
where I could get one of the breed of 
the traveller’s terrier, for love or money. 
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Motes of a Reaver. 


BUNYAN’S VESTRY CRAIR. 





Tue collectors of. relics of “ honest 
John Bunyan,”’ as well as the admirers 
of memorials of genius, will be grati- 
fied with the annexed cut of Bunyan’s 
Vestry Chair. It is preserved with 
much care at the meeting-house of the 
Independent Congregation at Bedford, 
which 150 years since was under the spi- 
ritual care of Bunyan. 

At page 296, of vol. xiii. of The 
Mirror, the reader will find an engraving 
of Bunyan’s Syllabub Cup, with such 
particulars as we have been enabled to 
collect respecting the chair, principally 
derived from the “ Personal Tour’’ of Sir 
Richard Phillips, who visited Bedford in 
1828, and to whom we ure indebted for 
the original of the present cut. 


ENGLISH INNS. 


One of the greatest comforts of Eng- 
land is, that if a man travels with an 
agreeable companion, he may, at almost 
every inn, find the same comforts which 
he enjoys at his own home. On the 
Continent this can only be said of the 
inns of the larger towns. A solitai 





traveller, however, never feels himself 
so much alone at these inns in the even- 
ings as he does in England.— Gard. Mag. 


FOOTE’S OSTENTATION. 


In giving sumptuous dinners to the first 
society in Edinburgh, Foote’s mode of 
preparing for these entertainments was 
a strange kind of satire, by contrast, 
upon * Scotch economy.”’ While Foote 
remained there, he papered up the curls 


of his wig, every night before he went 
to bed, with the One Pound Notes of 
Scotland; to show his contempt for pro- 
missory paper of so little value, which 
was not then in English circulation; 
and when his cook attended him, 
next morning, for orders—not orders 
for the play, but orders for dinner—he 
unrolled the curls on each side of his 
head, gave her the One Pound Notes to 
purchase provisions, ad Ubitum; and 
then sent her to market in a sedan 
chair. Even in England, Foote was 
ostentatious, and vulgarly fine, before 
his guests. It was his custom, at his 
own table, as soon as the cloth was re- 
moved, to usk—‘‘ Does anybody drink 
Port ?”’—If the unanimous answer hap- 
pened to be “no,” he always called 
out to the servants in waiting—“ take 
away the ink.’’—Colman’s Random Re- 
cords. 


WRITING FOR THE STAGE. 


Peor.e would be astonished if they were 
aware of the cart-loads of trash which 
are annually offered to the director of a 
London Theatre. The very first ma- 
nuscript, (says George Colman) which 
was proposed to me for representation, 
on my undertaking theatrical manage- 
ment, was from a nautical gentleman, on 
anautical subject: the piece was of a 
tragic description, and in five acts; 
during the principal scenes of which the 
Hero of the Drama declaimed from the 
main-mast of a man-of-war, without 
once descending from his position ! 
Ra Records 


THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 


WE notice with much gratification the 
commencement of a series of Old Plays, 
just published under this title. “ The 
general conviction that a cheap, and, at 
the same time, a neat and accurate edi- 
tion of the best productions of our elder 
dramatists iz much wanted, has led to 
this undertaking,’”’ and from the speci- 
men present, (nearly 100 neatly printed 
pages, or one entire play for Sixpence ;) 
we think the design is likely to meet 


ry with extensive encouragement. 


The reprint before us is Ralph Royster 
Doyster, very appropriately preceded 
an historical account of the Fnglis 
stage, in “ A Dialogue of Plays and 
Players,’’ from a tract originally printed 
in 1699. In the Preface it is quaintly 
observed that “ Old Plays will always 
be read by the curious, if it were only 
to discover the manners and behaviour 
of several ages, and how they altered. 
For plays are exactly like portraits, 
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drawn in the garb and fashion of the 
time when painted. You see one habit 
in the time of Charles I., another quite 
different from that, both for men and 
women, in Queen Elizabeth’s time ; an- 
other under Henry VIII. different from 
both ; and so backward all various. And 
in the several fashions of behaviour and 
conversation there is as much mutability 
as in clothes.”’ This appears ‘in the 
plays of several ages, and to evince this 
the following sheets are an essay or 
specimen.” 

From the Prospectus, which is really 
well-written and attractive, we learn 
that the French original of the Brigand, 
a well-constructed drama now perform- 
ing at Drury Lane Theatre, is entitled 
Le Bandit, and founded upon scenes in 
a play by George Peele, a predecessor 
of Shakspeare. Thus, the French piece 
has been translated into English, with- 
out any suspicion, either on the part of 
the translator or the audience, that he 
had merely reconverted into the lan- 
guage of his own country what for cen- 
turies had remained its exclusive pro- 
perty. This curious fact is quoted to 
show the admiration of the old English 
Drama on the continent. 

The popularity of this work must en- 
tirely depend on the judgment displayed 
in selecting the plays. “Thus, the 
whole of the works of Ben Jonson, 
Massinger, Ford, &c., the purchase of 
which would now cost pounds, may then 
be procured for little more than as many 
shillings.”’ This is an advantage which 
need only be pointed out to be appre- 
ciated by all lovers of dramatic lore. 
Dryden, speaking of Ben Jonson, 
says, “If I would compare him with 
Shakspeare, I must acknowledge him 
the more correct poet, but Shakspeare 
the greater wit. Shakspeare was the 
Homer or father of our dramatic poets ; 
Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of 
elaborate writing ; I admire him, but I 
love Shakspeare.’”’ Still, Ben Jonson, 
comparatively with Shakspeare, is un- 
known and unread. Kit Marlowe’s 
«fine madness,’’? as Drayton beauti- 
fully termed his genius, is likewise rare. 
Heywood, the English Lope de Vega, 
of 220 dramas; and Forde, one of whose 
plays would have done honour to Shaks- 

sare, are only talked of among black- 
Retr people. Many of their plays pos- 
sess gems of “infinite jest,’’ and ‘ wise 
saws’’ of sterling merit; therefore, 
in the present dearth of dramatic talent, 
ag we cannot produce anything worthy 
of our own stage, it is well that we have 
the stores of the old English Drama to 
turn to, and refresh our readings with its 
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hundred-fold beauties. 


The little work 
noticed at the head of this article will 


facilitate this object: therefore we 
cordially wish the proprietor success, 


CANONS. 


Tue Duke of Chandos had @ magni- 
ficent and truly aristocratic idea of 
having a straight avenue from his man- 
sion (Canons) at Edgeware to his house 
in Cavendish-square, a distance of above 
nine miles, entirely on his own estate. 
Had he lived but a few years longer, it 
is said he would have realized the idea 
as he had succeeded in purchasing every 
thing necessary but a small spot at Pad- 
dington.— Gardener’s Magazine. 





FARMING. 


Notwitastanvinc the beau-¢deal of an 
English yeoman oran American farmer's 
manner of life, there are few states of 
of existence duller or less enviable than 
that of an ignorant man and woman 
working hard on their own farm. ai 
ea. 





The Selector, 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


GEORGE MORLAND. 


Lona before he was sixteen, Morland 
had begun to form those unfortunate ha- 
bits by which the story of his life is dark- 
ened. From ten years of age, he ap- 
pears to have led the life of a prisoner 
and a slave under the roof of his father, 
hearing in this seclusion the merry din 
of the schoolboys in the street, without 
hope of partaking in their sports. By- 
and-by he managed to obtain an hour’s 
relaxation at the twilight, and then as- 
sociated with such idle and profligate 
boys as chance threw in his way, and 
learned from them a love of coarse en- 
joyment, and the knowledge that it could 
not well be obtained without money. 
Oppression keeps the school of Cun- 
ning ; young Morland resolved not only 
to share in the profits of his own talents, 
but also to snatch an hour or so of 
amusement, without consulting his fa- 
ther. When he made three drawings 
for his father, he made one secretly for 
himself, and giving a signal from his 
window, lowered it by a string to two 
or three knowing boys, who found @ 
purchaser at a reduced price, and spent 
the money with the young artist. A 
common taproom was an indifferent 


school of manners, whatever it might 
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be for painting, and there this gifted lad 
was now Often to be found late in the 
evening, carousing with hostlers and pot- 
boys, handing round the quart pot, and 
singing his song or cracking his joke. 
His father, having found out the con- 
trivance by which he raised money for 
this kind of revelry, adopted, in his own 
imagination, a wiser course. He re- 
solved to make his studies as pleasant to 
him as he could; and as George was 
daily increasing in fame, and his works 
in price, this could be done without any 
loss. He indulged his son, now some 
sixteen years old, with wine, pampered 
his appetite with richer food, and more- 
over allowed him a little pocket-money 
to spend among his companions, and 
purchase acquaintance with what the 
vulgar call lite, He dressed him, too, 
ina style of ultra-dandyism, and exhibit- 
ed him at his easel to his customers, at- 
tired in a green coat with very long 
skirts, and immense yellow buttons, 
buckskin breeches, and top boots with 
spurs. He permitted him too to sing 
wild songs, swear grossly, and talk 
about any thing he liked with such free- 
dom as makes anxious parents tremble. 
With all these indulgences the boy was 
not happy; he aspired but the more 
eagerly alter full hberty and the unre- 
strained enjoyment of the profits of his 
pencil. 
_ During this feverish period he was 
introduced to Reynolds, obtained per- 
mission to copy some of his works, and 
began to be very generally noticed as an 
artist of no common promise. His fa- 
ther was his constant companion when 
he went out a-copying ; more, it is said, 
though it can scarcely be believed, with 
the intention of seizing upon his pro- 
ductions, than with the desire of pre- 
serving him from loose associates or the 
charms of the tap-room. He went to 
copy the painting of Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy in the gallery of 
Mr. Angerstein, at Blackheath; and the 
proprietor, a man of taste, and a lover 
of art, desired to view the work in its 
progress. The elder Morland declared 
that his son George had refused to be- 
gin his copy till it was promised that no 
one should overlook him, and that he 
should act in the house as he thought 
proper. This coarse arrogance was 
submitted to—young Morland refused 
all invitations to mix with the family of 
Angerstein—he descended to the ser- 
vants’ hall—emptied his flagon—crack- 
ed his wild jest, and -was exceedingly 


happy . 
n the seventeenth year of his age he 
left his father’s house, with his easel, 
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his palette, his pencils—and dressed in 
his favourite green coat and top-boots. 
‘*‘ He was in the very extreme of fop- 

ish puppyism,” says Hassell, “ his 

ead, when ornamented according to his 
own taste, resembled a snow-ball, after 
the model of Tippy Bob, of dramatic 
memory, to which was attached a short 
thick tail, not unlike a painter’s brush.” 
Thus accomplished and accoutred, with 
little money in his pocket, and a large 
conceit of himself, he made an excur- 
sion to Margate, with the two-fold pur- 
pose of enjoying /ife and painting por- 
traits. His skill of hand was great— 
his facility, it is said, wondrous; while 
his oddity of dress, his extreme youth 
and the story of his early studies attract- 
ed curiosity and attention—and sitters 
came—the wealthy and the beautiful. 
But the painter loved low company—all 
that was polished or genteel was the 
object of Nis implacable dislike. He 
had not patience to finish any portrait 
that he commenced, nor the prudence to 
conceal his scorn of his betters. The 
man who could leave wealthy sitters to 
join in the amusement of a pig, an ass, 
or asmock race, was not likely to have 
such patrons long ; and Morland return- 
ed to London with a dozen of unfinished 
portraits, on which he had received little 
or no money. 

Amidst all, this wildness and dissipa- 
tion, his name was still rising. e 
valued his pencil as the means of ac- 
quiring not distinction, but the gold 
wherewith to charm away creditors and 
liquidate tavern bills. The pictures 
which he dashed off according to the 
craving of the hour, are numerous and 
excellent. They are all fac-similes of 
low nature—graphic copies of common 
life—their truth is their beauty, and if 
they have any thing poetical about 
them, it lies in the singular ease and 
ruminating repose which is the reigning 
character of many. Pigs and asses were 
his chief favourites ; and if he had stolen 
them, or dealt in them, as one of his 
rustic admirers declared, he could not 
have painted them better. The sheep 
on the hill, the cattle in the shade, and 
the peasant superintending the economy 
of the barn-yard, the piggery, or the 
cow-house, shared also largely in his 
regard. He was likewise skilful in 
landscape—not in that combination of 
what is lovely or grand, over which a 
poetical mind sheds a splendour that 
anticipates paradise ; but in close, dog- 
ged fidelity, which claims the merit of 
looking like some known spot where 
pigs ae cattle graze, or asses browze. 
At this period he lodged in a neat house 
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at Kensall Green, on the road to Har- 
row, and was frequently in the company 
of Ward, the painter, whose example of 
moral steadiness was exhibited to him 
in vain. 

While he resided at Kensall Green, 
he fell in love with Miss Ward—a young 
lady of béauty and modesty—and soon 
atterwards married her; she was the 
sister of his friend the painter ; and to 
make’the family union stronger, Ward 
sued for the hand of Maria Morland, 
and in about a month after his sister’s 
marriage obtained it. In the joy of this 
double union, the brother artists took 
joint possession of a tolerable house in 
High Street, Marylebone. Morland 
suspended for a time his habit of inso- 
briety, discarded the social comrades of 
his laxer hours, and imagined himself 
reformed. But discord broke out be- 
tween the sisters concerning the proper 
division of rule and authority in the 
house; and Morland, whose partner’s 
claim perhaps was the weaker, took re- 
fuge in lodgings in Great Portland 
Street. His passion for late hours and 
low company, restrained through court- 
ship and the honey-moon, now broke 
out with the violence of a stream which 
had been dammed in rather than dried 
up. It was in vain that his wife en- 
treated and remonstrated—his old pro- 
pensities prevailed ; and the post-boy, 
the pawnbroker, and the pugilist, were 
summoned again to his side, no more to 
be separated. 

In those days, before folly had er- 
tirely fixed him for her own, Morland 
loved to visit the Isle of Wight, and 
some of his best pictures are copied 
from scenes upon the coast. A rocky 
shore—an agitated surf—fishermen re- 
pairing their nets and careening their 
boats, or disposing of their fish, gene- 
rally formed part of his pictures. He 
was ever ready too to join them in their 
labour, and more so in the mirth and 
carousal which followed. <A friend 
once found him at Freshwater-gate, in 
a low public-house called The Cabin. 
Sailors, rustics, and fishermen were 
seated round him in a kind of ring, the 
rooftree rang with laughter and song ; 
and Morland, with manifest reluctance, 
left their company for the conversation 
of his friend. ‘‘ George,’’ said the mo- 
nitor, ““ you must have reasons for 
keeping such company.” ‘ Reasons, 
and good ones,”’ said the artist, laugh- 
ing, “‘ see—where could I find sucha 

icture of life as that, unless among the 
originals of The Cabin ?’’ He held up 
his sketch-book and showed a correct 
delineation of the very scene in which 
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he had so lately been the presiding 
spirit. One of his best pictures con- 
tains this fac-simile of the tap-room, 
with its guests and furniture. 

He once (we are told) received an in- 
vitation to Barnet,, and was hastening 
thither with Hassell and another friend, 
when he was stopped at Whetstone 
turnpike by a lumber or jockey cart, 
driven by two persons, one of them a 
chimney-sweep, who were disputing 
with the toll-gatherer. Morland endea- 
voured to pass, when one of the way- 
farers cried, “ What! Mr. Morland, 
won’t you speak to a body !’? The ar- 
tist endeavoured to elude further greet-° 
ing, but this was not to be; the other 
bawled out so lustily, that Morland was 
obliged to recognise, at last his compa- 
nion and crony, Hooper, a tinman and 
pugilist. After a hearty shake of the 
hand, the boxer turned to his neighbour 
the chimney-sweep, and said, “ Why, 
Dick, don’t you know this here gentle- 
man? ’tis my friend, Mr. Morland.” 
The sooty charioteer smiling a recogni- 
tion forced his unwelcome hand upon 
his brother of the brush; they then both 
whipt their horses and departed. This 
rencontre mertified Morland very sensi- 
bly ; he declared that he knew nothiag 
of the chimney-sweep, and that he was 
forced upon him by the impertinence of 
Hooper ; but the artist’s habits made 
the story be generally believed, and 
“‘ Sweeps, your honour,’”’? was a joke 
which he was often obliged to hear. 

On one occasion he hid himself (from 
his creditors) in Hackney; where his 
anxious looks and secluded manner of 
life induced some of his charitable aeigh- 
bours to believe him a maker ot forged 
notes. The Directors of the Bank de- 
spatched two of their most dexterous 
emissaries to inquire, reconnoitre,search, 
and seize. These men arrived, and be- 
gan to draw lines of circumvallation 
round the painter’s retreat ; he was not 
however to be surprised— mistaking 
those agents of evil mien for bailiffs, he 
escaped from behind as they approached 
in front—fled into Hoxton, and never 
halted till he had hid himself in Lon- 
don. Nothing was found to justify sus- 
picion, and when Mrs. Morland, who 
was his compunion in fhis retreat, told 
them who her husband was, and showed 
them some unfinished pictures, they 
made such a report to the Bank, that 
the Directors presented him with a 
couple of bank-notes of twenty — 

ior the 


each, by way of compensation 
alarm they had given him. 

His common price, when in confine- 
ment, was “ four guineas per day with 
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his drink ;”’ and his employer sat down 
beside him telling pleasant stofies and 

, pouring out liquor till the time expired. 
t often required some skill to obtain a 
good day’s work, for the glass was apt 
to be in his fingers in the morning be- 
fore the pencil, and he continued to 
handle both alternately till he had paint- 
ed as much as he pleased, or till the 
liquor got the better, when he claimed 
his wages, and business closed for the 
day.— Lives of British Painters, vol. ii. 
—Family Library. 





MUSIC. 


Echoes on echoes roll’d, and reproduced ! 

As though invisibly with rushing flame 

O’erwhelm’d, the music-waken temple sounds. 

Hark! peal on peal, and burst on burst, 
sublime 

The — comes, ascendeth loudly full, 

And in a whirl of rapture rolis away ! 

But ere itdied, a thousand faces shone 

With ecstasy ; as sunshine in a sweep 

Of giadaess over bill and meadow shot, 

Doth waken tints of glory from the scene,— 

So drew the music, in its sweeping flow 

O’er mortal features, flashes from the soul, 

Bright hues, and meanings passionately mixt. 


The heaven of music! how it wafts and waves 
Itself, in all the poetry of sound,— 
Amid an atmosphere of human heart 
»—80 full the homage here outbreathed : 
Now throbbing like a happy thing of air, 
Then dying a voluptuous death, as lost 
In its own lux'ry, now alive again 
In sweetness,—wafted like a vocal cloud 
Mellifluously breaking,—-seems the strain ! 
And what a play of magic on each face 
Of feeling! Dark and thund'ry when it rolls, 
The eyes turn inward with a dream profound; 
When festive, such as storms a hero’s mind, 
. Aspirit revels in the raptur’d face ! 
But when, from faint and feeble ecstasy 
Of tune, into a age | tone 
tt pierces, ray-like, through the gloom of 


years, 
The music dies,—then icy thrills the blood, 
And glitt’ring sadness on each eye-ball spreads, 
Like dewy rapture from the soul distill’d- 


All music is the mystery of sound, 
Whose soul lies sleeping in the air, till roused, 
Aud lo, it pulses into melody ! 
Deep, low, or wild, obedient to the throb 
Of instrumental magic : on its wings 
Are visions, too, of tenderness and love, 
Beatitude and joy. Thus, over waves 
Of beauty, landscapes in their loveliest glow, 
And the warm languish oftheir summer streams, 
A list‘ning soul is borne. while Home renews 
Her paradise, heneath the moonlight veil 
That mantles o'er the past, till unshed tears 
Gleam in the eye of memory. But when 
Some harmony of preternatural swell 
Begins, then, awful-wing'd, the spirit soars 
Away, and mingles with immensity ! 


Snch sorcery in music dwells :—if they, 
Now doom’d awhile to walk this heaven-roof'd 


world, 
Might hear the melodies that I have heard, 
When Heaven, complexion'd by Almightiness, 
In glory —sounded with the choral hymn 
Of Princedoms high, and Domiuations grand, 
Of thousand Saints, of thousand Cherubim, 
And Angel numbers who outmillion‘d fur 
Bright ee that in the blue and waveless 

| 


Of night, innumerable hang,—if men 
Micht hear it, *twould absorb their souls away ! 
Yet such { heard: oh! what a sea of sound 


While loud Hosannahs to t 9 
Commingled,—making Heaven more heavenly 
glow! Satan, a Poem, 





Bseful Domestic Pints, 


British Wine Making. 
(From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, Vol. II.) 


The natural ill-qualities of our fruits 
must be corrected by art ; and to do this 
with effect, to imitate the qualities of 
the more perfect fruits of warm climates, 
constitutes the whole secret of domestic 
wine-making. Every economist, house- 
keeper, and servant — every cookery- 
book,and receipt book is full of processes 
for making a multiplicity of domestic 
wines. These never take into account 
that an unvarying process cannot be 
adapted to the ever-changing nature of 
our fruits, the qualities of which are 
different, according as the season has 
been wet or dry, cold or warm; ac- 
cording as the soil was exhausted 
or well manured; according as the 
trees were skilfully or ignorantly 
pruned, and several other circumstances 
not necessary here to enumerate. These 
popular processes, therefore, almost 
never succeed : hence our domestic wines 
have a bad character; and hence the art 
of making them is but little cultivated. 
In almost no instance, so far as domes- 
tic economy is concerned, can the prin- 
ciples of chemistry be applied with bet- 
ter effect than to the preparation of our 
native wines. And in a uational point 
of view it is to be lamented that no suffi- 
cient encouragement has been given to 
the art, either by the legislature, or by 
the various learned societies, which in 
other respects have so materially contri- 
buted to the progress of knowledge. 


Method of making French Bread. 


The very light, spongy, and superior 
article called French bread is made in 
the following manner :—if a peck of 
the very finest quality of wheaten flour 
is to be made into French rolls, a small 
quantity of it is to be mixed with as 
much warm water as will convert it into 
dough; in the water a handful of salt 
should have been previously dissolved. 
About a pint of distillers’ yeast, or if 
this cannot be obtained, ale-brewers’ 
yeast, which has been washed with some 
cold water to remove the bitterness, is 
to be well worked into the dough. This 


. is to be set by in a warm place to fer- 
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ment. Meanwhile all the rest of the 
flour is to be mixed with as much warm 
milk ‘as will form a sponge. Half a 
pound of butter, melted at the lowest 
possible degree of heat, is to be poured 
on, along with six eggs; and the whole 
is to be hastily mixed up together, along 
with the sponge, provided that it has 
sufficiently fermented, and is sufficiently 
swollen. After the mixture, let the 
dough be left in a warm place, and when 
it has risen sufficiently, let it be di- 
vided, shaped into rolls, and baked in a 
moderately heated oven. The oven 
should, as in all other cases, have been 
perfectly heated before the bread is put 
in; and the heat should be equal 
throughout, however difficult this may 
be to effect with some ill-constructed 
ovens. 


To make Biscuits. 


Biscuit bread is made in the following 
manner :—the necessary quantity of flour 
is to be mixed with water in such quan- 
tity that the dough produced will be the 
stiffest and most solid that it will be pos- 
sible to work. So hard ought this 
dough to be that it would not be possi- 
ble to knead it with the hands in the 
usual manner. Two methods are re- 
sorted to. The dough being spread out, 
a cloth is laid over it, and a man tramples 
it in all directions with his feet. Ora 
long bar of wood, having a sharp edge, 
fastened at one end to a block, yet with 
sufficient liberty to move with a kind of 
chopping motion, extends over a table 
on which lies the dough flatted out. The 
dough is chopped in all directions, is 
often doubled up, flatted and chopped 
again. When sufficiently kneaded, it is 
rolled into cylinders of about an inch 
and a half in diameter, and these are 
cut into lengths the same as their dia- 
meter. They are then flatted, and 
moulded with the hand ; some holes are 
struck through with a docker. After a 
slight sprinkling with flour, they are 
laid on the tiles of the oven and baked. 


She Cosmopolite. 


THE LIFE OF A MARTYR TO TRUTH. 
(Concluded from page 100.) 
ForTuNE now guided my steps to a 
man who gave me free maintenance, 
and showed me every kind of civility. 
He fancied he saw a great similarity in 
my temper and disposition, with his 
own, and this moved him to compas- 
sion; I cannot say that he was a violent 
votary of truth: his ruling passion was 
to be always in the right, to maintain 
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the opinion he had once conceived, and 
to treat the judgment of others with 
unmerciful severity. He was one of 
those men of science who have not the 
capacity for writing any thing useful of 
their own, and are therefore the more 
given to pass pragmatical censures on 
the compositions of others. A comma, 
a single point, or a single letter, was 
enough to put him into a violent pas- 
sion, and to make him hurl an anathema 
at the head of an adversary to his no- 
tions. He had an astonishing collection 
of books in his own taste, as he thought 
there could be no good scholar on that 
side the question, who had not written 
at least six or eight pounds weight of 
books. It came into his head to ask me 
what I thought of him; I turned pale 
at the question; had I said that he 
was a man of great and useful parts, fit 
for — the general welfare, he 
would have loaded me with increasing 
benefits; but I must abandon all hopes 
of his favour, should I speak the truth. 
I spoke‘it, however. I said that men of 
his capacity were indispensable to the 
structure of learning; it was their busi- 
ness to carry away the rubbish that 
would be an hindrance to the builders. 
There was no occasion for me to add 
another word, in order to complete my 
ruin. I was forced to quit the house 
that instant, under a storm of Latin 
terms of abuse, which I had never 
heard before in all my days, and which 
not till long afterwards, I read in Bur- 
man’s writings. 

The loss of this Macenas was amply 
compensated by the notice that was 

aid me by an eminent lawyer. In the 
aws of the land he was utterly inexpe- 
rienced ; but so much the more expert 
was he in the Justinian Code. I fared 
very well with him; but some busy 
body having told him, that I had said in 
company, he was fitter to deliver an 
oration, pro rostris, than to plead a 
cause in our‘ courts, he checked the 
current of his bounty towards me, and 
proved to me that I must never appear 
again in his presence. An unexpected 
circumstance brought me into a town, 
where according to all appearance, I was 
now to lay the foundation of my future 
—- Everything succeeded to my 
wishes, and I know not whether the 
people there could better bear the truth, 
or whether it was that I did not speak 
out all that I thought. I had an office 
given to me, which though not very 
lucrative, was yet pretty profitable. I 
had held it a few years when an occasion 
presented itself on which I was to make 
a speech of congratulation to the new 
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magistrates. I treated in it concerning 
reason as that faculty of man by which 
he should be swayed in the whole tenor 
of his conduct, and had it printed, not- 
withstanding all my friends could do to 
dissuade me from it. A person who was 
not otherwise respectable than by the post 
he filled, onal himself affronted in 
it. He would have brought himself 
into suspicion if he had stood up in his 
own personal defence: he therefore 
thought it more advisable to take upon 
himself the defence of Scripture and Re- 
ligion. I had innocently made use of the 
word “ crumbs.”’ This was enough to set 
him at work. A scorner of the Scripture, 
aderider of Religion, an Atheist, were 
the gentlest names bestowed on me. In 
short, I must make a public recantation, 
or lay down my office and quit the town. 
Of the two alternatives I chose the 
latter, and was forced to wander about 
twelve long years before I could assuage 
the pious indignation of my enemies. 
At length my adverse fortune seemed 
appeased. I had the offer of a consi- 
derable post, on condition that I would 
marry a particular lady. Hunger and 
poverty got the better of all my scruples ; 
what I had hitherto suffered made me 
so humble and ductile that I put up 
with many things which formerly would 
have been insupportable. My wife was 
fond of company — she played; the 
whole of my income was lavished on 
cards and dress ; domestic economy was 
neglected, and I was forced to overlook 
many things that demanded more than 
ordinary patience ; at least my patience 
was quite worn out. I said it was the 
duty of a wife to take pains to please 
her husband, to avoid all immoderate 
expenses, to pay proper attention to 
household affairs, and not to assume an 
authority, which both order and Scrip- 
ture had conferred solely on the hus- 
band. But how miserable was I made 
by these truths. I felt that the rage of 
a woman is more pernicious than that 
of any other creature: she called me a 
naked beggar, a runaway fellow, whom 
her relatives had picked up in the 
streets, unworthy of being connected 
in marriage with an amiable woman, 
and of alliance with a respectable fa- 
mily ; nay, I had much ado to escape 
‘the humiliation of asking pardon on my 
knees uf my offended spouse ; who pre- 
sently after, whether to my happiness 
or my misfortune, I cannot say, unex- 
pectedly died. The host of my ene- 
mies now persecuted me with unremit- 
ting fury. As I had spared no man, so 
there was none now to take up my 
cause. They had the art to poison the 


ears of my superiors against me, by 
charging me with crimes, of which I 
was perfectly innocent. I was ordered 
to accuse myself, by confessing my 
guilt; but I asserted my innocence, 
declared my enemies to be malicious 
liars, and my superiors deceived, and 
partial judges. This furnished them 
with ample cause for condemnation. The 
removal from my office, the imposition 
of a fine that amounted to the whole of 
my little savings, and an imprisonment 
for eight years was all the reward I got 
for my openness and sincerity. I was 
at length set free, with an injunction to 
quit the country. I did so; and from 
that time to this I have not been able to 
find a decent provision any where; on 
the contrary, 1 have been forced: to pass 
the rest of my days in so degrading a 
manner that I cannot take the resolu- 
tion to commit the account of it to 
paper for the information of posterity ; 
yet to my relief, in the year —— I died 
a martyr to truth; and though detested 
by the world, I was satisfied with my- 
self.—This account of the life of one 
who calls himself a martyr to truth, 
appeared to me too remarkable to be 
suppressed. He was actually found 
dead in his lodging in the year 1738, 
where it was supposed he had died of 
cold and hunger. His body was sold to 
the surgeons for money to pay his 
landlady. 


She Maturalist. 


THE GIRAFFE, AT PARIS. 


Tue great attraction—the queen of the 
garden (of plants, at Paris,) is the gi- 
raffe. She is the only survivor of the 
three which left Africa much about the 
same time, and inhabits the large round 
building in the centre of the menagerie, 
called the Rotonde. Great care is taken 
to shelter her from the cold, and in the 
winter she has a kind of hood and cape, 
which reach the length of her neck, and 
a body cloth, all made of woollen mate- 
rials. She is only suffered to walk in 
her little park when the sun shines 
upon it, and if care and attention can 
compensate for the loss of liberty, she 
ought to be the happiest of her kind. 
She stands about 12} feet high, and her 
skin, with its light blue spots, shines 
like satin. She looks best when lying 
down, or standing perfectly upright, in 
which posture she is very dignified ; but 
the moment she moves she becomes 
awkward, in consequence of the dis- 
roportion of the hinder parts of her 
dy, and the immense length of her 
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neck, which, instead of being arched, 
forms an angle with her shoulders. 
When she gallops, her hind feet ad- 
vance beyond those in front, and the 
peculiarity of gait caused by moving 
the hind and fore feet on the same side, 
at the same time, is very striking. She 
has great difficulty in reaching the 
ground with her mouth, and was obliged 
to make two eflorts to separate her fore 
legs ‘before ‘she could reach a cistern 
placed’ on the pavement. Her head is 
of remarkable beauty, and the expres- 
sion of her full black eyes is mild and 
affectionate ; her tongue is long, black, 
and pointed. She is extremely gentle, 
yet full of frolic and animation, and 
when walking in the menagerie, her 
keeper is obliged to hold‘ her head to 

revent her biting off the young 

ranches of the trees. Her great: de- 
light, however, is to eat rose leates, 
and' she devours them with the greatest 
avidity. The African cows, with humps. 
on their shoulders, who supplied her 
with. milk during her * passage to 
Europe, are as gentle as their nursliag, 
and when feeding ‘her they comé and 
softly push’ your ‘elbows to have their 
share. ‘Turnihg from the giraffe ‘one 
day, and proceeding a yard or two in’ 
order to satisfy them, (says Mrs. Lee,) 
I suddefly’ felt something overshadow’ 
he, arid this was no less than the gi- 
raffe, who, without quitting her. place, 
bent her head over mine, and helped 
herself tb the carrots in my hand. Her 
keeper, named Ati, and trom Darfir, 
is a tall, well-proportioned black, and 
at .his own request, a little gallery has 
been erected for him in the stable of 
his charge, where he sleeps and ‘keeps 
all his’ property.— Mag. Nat. Hist. 


The Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
: _ SHAKSPEABE, | 





FIRST PLAY PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 
'. (For the Mirror.). 

« Gop ‘Hys Promises:”—A_ Tragedie 
or Interlude, manyfestynge the chyefe 
Promises of God unto Man in all‘ ages, 
from the Begynnynge of the Worlde, 
to the deathe of Jesus Christe, a Mys- 
terie, 1538. 

The Interlocutors are Paterczlestis, 
Justus Noah, Moses Sanctué, Esaias 
ropheta, Adam primus Homo,’ Abra- 
am ‘fidelis, David Rex pius, Johannes 
Baptista: “ This play (says Baker,) was 
written by Bishop Bale, and is the ‘first 
dramatic piece printed in England.’’ It 
is reprinted by Dodsley in his colléction. 
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(See ae ie ee Dramatica.) It was 

printed by Charlewood, .in 1577, and 

was acted by the youths, upon a Sun- 

day, at the Market Cross of Kilkenny. 
x P. T. W. 


BRANDY. 

It is reported by a French author, that 
@ poor savage being asked his opinion of 
brandy,‘ to the use of which he was so 
much devoted, answered, in the florid 
style of his country, “It is made of 
tongues and hearts; for when I have 
drunk it I fear nothing, and talk like an 
angel.’’ 


A LADY conversing with a friend on the 
late extreme severity of the weather, 
with great naiveté, said, she “ sw 
posed the North Pole had come to re- 
turn Captain Parry’s visit. 

‘ * . CHEAP SORROW. 
Gerorce ‘Coiman tells a story of a lad, 
who had news brought that his father 
had suddenly expired ; which so shocked 
him, that he stood for some time, pale 
and silent; at last he burst out into a 
flood of tears, and exclaimed in‘ an 
agony of grief, ‘ I had rather have 
given half-a-guinea !’? 5 ‘ 


* LONDON DESIRES. — 
Ir I had agarden, a field, and a gate, ° 
Twouldn’t care for the Duke of Bedford’s 


enn - estate, 

That is, I wouldn’t care for His Grace’s 
estate, 

If I had Covent-garden, Smith-field; 

and Billings-gate. Souk 
. Random Records. * 





SEVERE WINTERS. ‘ , 
Wrirain the memory of history,’ the 

people of the South never experienced 

80 severe a winter as that of 1823, when’ 

the Mediterranean was one sheet of ice;' 
nor those of the North, a severer one 

than that of 1658, when Charles X. of 

Sweden marched across the Little Belt, 

at the head of 20,000 men, to attack the 

Danes; the ice broke down during the ~ 
passage, and several’ squadrons of ca- 

valry were lost. On the first occasion: 
also, the Baltic Sea ‘was frozen over for 

six weeks.— Fur. Lit. Gaz. } 
RARE BOOKSELLING.— Dante’s Diuina 
Commedia went through 150 editions in ‘ 
about 350 years, and is still reprinting 
almost daily ! orethad 
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